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MVSICAL DEPARTMENT 



CONDUCTED BY MARY TOVLE DAVIS 



THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 



THE question of vital importance in tlie musical 
world just now is, "Will the Chicago Orchestra 
be maintained?" The condition of things is 
trulj' alarming in a city like Chicago, where we 
are accustomed to have large sums of money donated 
for every purpose. There seems to be a great misun- 
derstanding in regard to the financial condition of the 
orchestra, and people are apt to forget that no great 
permanent orchestra of this kind can be self-support- 
ing. It is too well known a fact to need repetition that 
the case is a rare one where a great educational insti- 
tution is ever self-supporting, and certainly there are 
but few exceptions to the rule, that such an organiza- 
tion can exist without an endowment. To the few who 
consider the Chicago Orchestra in the light of an 
amusement let it be said at once, that the orchestra has 
in the last two years come within a very few dollars 
of paying its expenses, which mean renting the vast 
Auditorium, paying advertising bills, and supporting a 
family of about ninety musicians; and one can easily 
see that if the Chicago Orchestra played for the amuse- 
ment of the public, its prices could never permit the 
hundreds of music lovers to obtain for 25 cents a seat 
at its concerts. 

The Chicago Orchestra is not only a great educational 
factor in the musical life of Chicago, it is an educa- 
tional factor of enormous consequence in this country. 
When one realizes this, the apathetic manner in which 
many of our Chicago musicians have looked upon the 
orchestra is a surprise. Why is it that Friday after- 
noon seems the most popular and overcrowded time in 
many of our conservatories and studios? Is it right 
that such conditions should exist, when within the reach 
of all is the greatest musical education that the world 
can offer? The Chicago Orchestra is one of the great- 
est organizations in the world. Its leader, considered 
everywhere as a peer among conductors. Its programs 
contain the classics, and more new works are given 
yearly than by any orchestra in the world. Its series 
of twenty-four concerts give the careful student a 
clearer and better insight into musical history and lit- 
erature, and does more to aid him in his own search- 
ings after the ideal, than the average Conservatory life 
of that length of time, or more, can ever do; and yet, 
hundreds of our best students and teachers are "too 
busy" to go to the Thomas concerts. 

When one considers that hundreds of students were 



first attracted to Chicago as a place of study on account 
of the Orchestra, one sees that farsightedness has beere 
lacking in many of their teachers. If the Chicago Or- 
chestra goes out of existence this spring the result will.' 
necessarily be, a vast difference in the financial condi- 
tion of the conservatories and private teachers in this, 
city. And many who have been absorbed with self- 
interest, or perhaps only indifferent, will realize thert 
that the Chicago Orchestra was not entirely for the 
amusement of the public. There has been much talk m 
regard to the new building for the Orchestra. That sl 
larger hall for music is needed in Chicago is too well 
known a fact to be denied, and that another studio 
building would be a welcome feature in Chicago's musi- 
cal life, is also a recognized fact. We have a number of 
buildings in Chicago where music studios abound almost 
exclusively, but when one realizes the overcrowded con- 
dition of those buildings, and the difficulty in obtaining- 
time in any of them, one has rather strong proof that a 
fourth, and such a one as the Chicago Orchestra would' 
build, would in no sense be a "white elephant" on the- 
Chicago music public. 

The overcrowded condition of the best class of studio ■ 
buildings is anything but agreeable, and a detriment iiT 
every way instead of aid, to those who are striving to do 
best work. The old cry of "poor musicians" and "poor 
pay" has ceased since one of the most expensive build- 
ings was taken possession of by them when first built, . 
and since contributed largely to the main revenue of the 
building. If the Orchestra can be saved for Chicago, 
such a building will undoubtedly be needed badly, and 
we may come to realize the orchestra is, after all, doing- 
something for the musical education of Chicago. The 
management of the Orchestra lias announced that un- 
less the sum of $750,000 is raised, and there is but five 
weeks in which to do it, that the Orchestra will be dis- 
banded this spring. 

The musical world is filled with consternation, and at 
last they realize the Orchestra is important ; yet some 
say, "Oh, this is but a bluff. Some one will give the 
money. There are plenty of rich men interested," etc. 
If the Orchestra is saved for Chicago it will be by 
heroic efforts and noble generosity of Chicago philan- 
thropists. The musicians of Chicago should co-operate 
in every way. It is for their future welfare as well as., 
the Orchestra, and the time has come for them to be u]> 
and doing. C. 



